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The  Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk  Art  (.cuter  at  Colonial 
Williamsburg  is  rhe  oldest  institution  in  the  United  States 
devoted  to  collecting,  exhibiting,  and  researching  American  folk 
art.  The  core  of  the  collection  consists  of  424  objects  donated  by 
Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller,  whose  husband,  John  1).  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  made  possible  the  restoration  of  the  eighteenth-century  town 
of  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

When  Mrs.  Rockefeller  began  collecting  folk  art  in  the  late 
1920s,  few  people  appreciated  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  eigh- 
teenth- and  nineteenth-century  works  made  by  artists  who  had 
no  formal  training.  Among  these  few  were  certain  American 
modernists,  such  as  Bernard  Karfiol,  Robert  Laurent,  Elie 
Nadelman,  Charles  Sheeler,  and  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi.  They  began  to 
collect  folk  art  because  they  recognized  in  it  many  of  the 
qualities  they  sought  in  their  own  work.  The  abstracted  forms  of 
folk  art  and  its  lack  of  traditional  modeling  offered  an 
indigenous  precedent  tor  their  rejection  of  the  academic  styles 
which  dominated  American  art  in  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  "modern"  look  of  folk  art  thus  reinforced 
their  own  aesthetic  inclinations. 

Mrs.  Rockefeller's  interest  in  folk  art  developed  from  her 
appreciation  of  contemporary  art.  One  of  the  founders  of 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  she  undoubtedly  recognized  the 
parallels  between  folk  art  and  modern  art — the  simple,  often 
stylized  forms,  the  emphasis  on  surface  pattern  and  design,  and 
the  use  of  multiple  perspectives  and  bold,  flat  areas  of  color. 

In  forming  her  collection,  Mrs.  Rockefeller  had  the  advice 
of  two  connoisseurs  of  American  folk  art:  Edith  Gregor  Halpert, 
a  dealer  who  in  1929  began  selling  folk  art  at  her  Downtown 
Gallery  and  in  19^1  opened  the  American  Folk  Art  Gallery,  the 
first  devoted  exclusively  to  folk  art;  and  Holger  Cahill,  who 
organized  the  pioneering  Newark  Museum  exhibitions  of 
American  folk  painting  (1930)  and  folk  sculpture  (193 1),  as  well 
as  a  traveling  exhibition  for  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  drawn 
from  Mrs.  Rockefeller's  collection,  'American  Folk  Art:  The  Art 
of  the  Common  Man  in  America,  1750- 1900"  (1932-34).  Like 
Halpert  and  Cahill,  Mrs.  Rockefeller  focused  on  the  aesthetic 
quality  of  objects  rather  than  on  their  historical  or  documentary 
significance. 

In  19^9,  Mrs.  Rockefeller  donated  her  collection  to 
Colonial  Williamsburg.  The  present  Folk  Art  Center  opened  in 
1957;  since  that  time  the  collection  has  grown  to  more  than 
2,600  objects,  and  the  museum  has  become  a  center  for  scholarly 
research  in  the  folk  art  field.  While  this  exhibition  travels,  the 
Folk  Art  Center  will  undergo  a  much  needed  expansion. 

This  exhibition  consists  of  almost  200  outstanding  works 
that  encompass  the  full  range  of  American  folk  art.  Among  oil 
paintings,  watercolors,  and  drawings  there  are  portraits,  town 
and  harbor  views,  landscapes,  mourning  pictures,  still  lifes. 


literary  and  historical  subjects,  penmanship  drawings,  and 
frakturs;  objects  include  trade  and  shop  signs,  weathervanes, 
whirligigs,  toys,  decoys,  pottery,  and  quilts.  The  best  examples 
in  each  category  have  been  selected  for  inclusion;  many  of  them 
have  not  been  seen  outside  Colonial  Williamsburg  for  decades. 

"Treasures  of  American  Folk  Art"  continues  the  Whitney 
Museum's  long-standing  commitment  to  fostering  public  recog- 
nition of  American  folk  art  through  pioneering  exhibitions  and 
publications.  The  hrst  exhibition  of  American  folk  art  ever  held 
was  presented  at  the  Whitney  Studio  Club,  a  precursor  of  the 
Museum,  in  1924.  Titled  ""Early  American  Art.    the  show  was 
selected  by  Henry  E.  Schnakenberg,  a  painter,  and  the  lenders 
included  artists  Charles  Sheeler  and  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi.  In  1974, 
"The  Flowering  of  American  Folk  Art,  1776— 1876"  focused  on 
the  aesthetics  of  this  art  with  more  than  250  works  from  the 
century  of  folk  art's  greatest  achievement.  The  1980  exhibition 
"American  Folk  Painters  of  Three  Centuries"  was  the  hrst  to  focus 
on  the  individual  talents  and  personalities  of  an  outstanding 
group  of  folk  painters.  The  present  exhibition  celebrates  the 
finest  public  collection  of  American  folk  art  in  this  country. 


Deborah  Goldsmith  ( 1808-1836) 

THE  talcott  family,  probably  Hamilton.  New  York 
area,  1832 

Watercolor,  pencil,  and  gold  paint  on  wove  paper,  14 V4  X  17V4 
inches 


An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  objects  from  Mrs.  Rockefeller's  original  collection. 


Edward  Hicks  (7780-/849) 

•PEACEABLE  KINGDOM,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 

1832-34 

Oil  on  canvas,  [7V4  X  2  3'/4  inches 

Although  a  carriage  and  signboard  painter  by  vocation,  Hicks 
was  best  known  in  his  own  time  as  a  Quaker  preacher.  His 
Peaceabh  Kingdom,  of  which  more  than  sixty  versions  are  known 
illustrates  the  fulfillment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  God's  peaceable 
kingdom  on  earth,  which  Hicks  associated  with  William  Penn's 
establishment  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  Penn,  a  leader  of 
the  Quakers  in  America,  had  founded  the  colony  as  a  haven  of 
religious  toleration.  In  the  left  background  of  the  painting, 
Hicks  depicted  Penn's  signing  of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  The 
animals  represented  are  mentioned  in  Isaiah  11:6:  "The  wolf 
shall  also  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid;  and  the  calf  and  young  lion  and  the  fatling 
together;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.'' 


U nidentified  artist 

*  T  H  E  PREACHER,  C.  187O 
Butternut  and  eastern  white  pine,  21  X  7/2  X  7/4  inches 

At  one  time  this  figure  was  thought  to  represent  the  American 
clergyman  Henry  Ward  Beecher  ( 18 1 3— 1887);  more  recently  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  preacher  with  prayerbook  in  hand 
may  be  Martin  Luther.  Regardless  of  the  subject,  the  highly 
simplified  form  of  the  robe  and  the  upturned  direction  of  the 
head  and  gaze  create  a  powerful  image  of  a  figure  at  prayer. 


Attributed  to  Alma  Richter 

CRIB  quilt,  Sunman,  Ripley  County,  Indiana, 

probably  1854 

Cotton,  45V8  X  35/K  inches 

The  bold  colors  and  abstracted  forms  of  this  crib  quilt  by  Alma 
Richter  are  often  seen  in  American-made  quilts.  But  the 
stylized  birds,  flowers,  and  foliage  here  are  typical  of 
Pennsylvania-German  quilts,  which  may  provide  evidence  for 
the  family  background  of  Mrs.  Richter,  about  whom  little  else 
is  known. 


V n identified  artist 

♦BOUNTIFUL  BOARD,  probably  1830-60 
Oil  on  bed  ticking,  21/4  X  55'/,  inches 

Still  life  was  a  favorite  theme  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  part 
because  it  was  a  genre  well  suited  to  theorem  (stencil)  painting, 
which  became  extremely  popular  between  1820  and  1840. 
Although  the  subject  is  typical  of  the  period,  the  composition 
combines  a  number  of  striking  elements,  including  the  surface 
pattern  of  arcs  and  curves  and  the  use  of  multiple  perspective 
points — some  objects  viewed  at  eye  level  and  some  from  above. 


Attributed  to  the  Sussel-Washington  Artist 
(active  c.  1775-1800) 

EXSELENC  GEORG  GENERAL  WASCHINGDON  AND 
LEDY  WASCHINGDON,  probably  Lebanon  or  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  c.  1780 
Watercolor  and  ink  on  laid  paper,  8  X  6'  2  inches 

The  decorative  motifs  and  fancy  script  in  this  portrait  of  the 
leader  of  the  new  republic  and  his  wife  represent  a  continuation 
of  the  tradition  of  fraktur  drawing  among  German  immigrants 
who  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Because  they  retained  strong  ties 
to  their  native  culture  and  religious  beliefs,  these  Germans 
stood  apart  from  mainstream  American  life.  The  term  fraktur, 
which  derives  from  the  name  of  a  fifteenth-century  German 
typeface,  applies  to  paintings  such  as  this  one  as  well  as  to 
decorated  documents — birth  and  marriage  certificates,  for 
example — which  these  Pennsylvania  settlers  produced. 


U nidentified  artist 

BUTTERFLY  WEATHERVANE,  1875-I9OO 
Painted  copper,  17  X  17  X  V>  inches 

Because  they  were  intended  to  be  seen  from  a  distance, 
weathervanes  had  to  depict  the  animals,  insects,  or  figures 
represented  with  simple,  abstracted  forms  that  could  easily  be 
understood  from  afar.  The  dents  in  this  butterfly  weathetvane 
probably  result  from  people  shooting  at  it  to  make  it  spin. 


Cover: 

Attributed  to  John  Brewster,  Jr.  (1766—1854) 

BOY  WITH  FINCH,  New  England  or  New  York  Stare, 

c.  1800 

Oil  on  canvas,  ^9  X  24  inches 

A  deaf-mure  from  birrh,  Brewsrer  learned  to  communicate  well 
enough  to  support  himself  as  an  itinerant  portrait  painter, 
traveling  through  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and 
eastern  New  York  State.  The  large  areas  of  unmodulated  color 
seen  in  the  Boor,  the  background,  and  the  child's  suit  contrast 
sharply  with  the  more  delicate  tones  of  the  face,  creating  a 
sensitive  portrayal  typical  of  Brewster's  best  portraits.  In  the 
late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  a  stenciled  floor 
or  floorcloth  often  served  as  a  substitute  for  carpets  and  rugs, 
which  were  time-consuming  to  make  and  expensive  to  buy. 
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